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MEMOIR OF JAMES HOGG, THE 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


James Ho«e, born in 1772, is 
the second of four sons of Robert 
Hogg and Margaret Laidlaw. His 
progenitors have been shepherds ia 
Ettrick for time immemorial; and 
when we speak of antiquity in fa- 
milies of this class in Scotland, we 
would caution our noble and gentle 
readers from laughing at the idea. 
We can assure them, that the de- 
seent of many of them more resem- 
bles that of the patriarch and shep- 
herd kings of old,their grand arche- 
types, than the brief annals of 
the poor. There are races of mere 
yeomen in this quarter of the coun- 
try, who have held the same farms 
for centuries, and often has the 
name of the lord been changed 
while that of the vassal continued 
for generations from father to son 
the same. Hogg’s father seems to 
have forsaken the simplicity of his 
ancestors’ ways, and turned drover. 
This led to his ruin—his stock was 
seized and sold, and he, with his 
helpless family, was turned out of 
dours, without a shelter, or a far- 
thing in the world, James was then 
in bis sixth year—a happy age for 
misfortune; though he tells us, that 
he remembers well the distress of 
his parents. 

A Mr Brydon, took compassion 
upon them, and engaged the father 
as his shepherd. James had gone 
to school for a short time, and learnt 
to spell something of the shorter Ca- 
techism, and Solomon’s Proverbs ; 
and at another opportunity, got so 
far as into the class which read the 
Bible, and to try writing ; but at the 
age of seven, as we have mention- 
ed, was compelled, by the “ downfall 
of his bouse,” to hire himself as a 
cow-herd, having had in all, about 
half a year’s instruction. “ This 
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employment (says he) the worst and 
lowest known in our country, I was 
engaged in for several years under 
sundry masters, till at length I got 
into the more honourable one of 
keeping sheep. There is one cireum- 
stance, which has led some to ima- 
gine that my abilities as a servant 
had not been exquisite, namely, 
that when I was fifteen years of age 
I had served a dozen masters— 
which circumstance I myself am 
rather willing to attribute to my 
having gone to service so young, 
that I was yearly growing stronger, 
and consequently adequate to a 
harder task and an increase of wa- 
ges: for I do notremember ever 
having served a master who refused 
giving me a verbal recommenda- 
tion to the next, especially for my 
inoffensive behaviour. This cha- 
racter, which I, some way or other, 
got at my very first outset, has, in 
some degree, attended me ever since, 
and has certainly been of utility 
to me; yet, though Solomon avers 
that “a good name is rather to bo 
chosen than great riches,” I declare 
that I have never been so much bene- 
fitted by mine, but thatI would have 
chosen the latter by many degrees. 
From some of my masters I receiv- 
ed very hard usage ; io particular 
while with one shepherd, I was of. 
ten nearly exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue. All this while I nei- 
ther read nor wrote ; nor had I ac- 
cess to any book save the Bible. I 
was greatly taken with our version 
of the Psalms of David, learned the 
most of them by heart, and have a 
great partiality for them unto this 
day. Every little pittance that I 
earned of wages was carried direct- 
ly to my parents, who supplied me 
with what clothes I had. These 
were often scarcely worthy of the 
appellation. In particular, I re- 
member of being exceedingly searce 
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of shirts: time after time I har! but 
iwo, which grew often so bad that I 
was obliged to quit ‘wearing them 
altogether ; for_when I put them on, 
they hung down in long tassels as 
far as my heels.‘ At these times I cer- 
tainly mad@t very grotesque figure ; 
for, on quitting the shirt, I could 
never inéuce my trews, or lower 
vestments, to keep up to their pro- 
per sphere. There were no braces 
in those days. When fourteen years 
of age, I saved five shillings of my 
wages, with which I bought an old 
violin. This: occupied all my lei- 
sure hours, and has been my favour- 
ite amusement ever since. I had 
commonly no spare time from la- 
bour during the day; but when I 
was not over fatigued, I generally 
spent an hour or two every night in 
sawing over my favourite old Scotish 
tunes—my bed being always in sta- 
bles and cow-houses, I disturbed 
nobody but myself.” 

Atlength, while serving as a shep- 
herd, (ofall menial lives, by the way, 
the most favourable to the develope- 
mert of natural genius} and in his 
eighteenth year, he first got “ a pe- 
rusal of the life and adventures of 
Sir William Wallace, and the Gen- 
tle Shepherd,” the effect of which, 
he tells us, was, that “ though im- 
moderately fond of them, yet (what 
you would think remarkable in one 
who hath since dabbled so much in 
verses) I could not help regretting 
deeply that they were not in prose, 
that every body might have under- 
stood them; or, I thought if they 
had been in the same kind of metre 
with the Psalms, I could have borne 
with them. The truth is, I made 
exceedingly slow progress in read- 
ing them. The little reading that I 
had learned, I had nearly lost, and 
the Scottish dialect quite confound- 
ed me; so that, befure I got to the 
end of a line, £ had commonly 
lost the rhyme of the preceding 
one; and if F came to a trip- 
let, a thing of which I had no con- 
ception, I commonly read to the foot 
of the page without perceiving that 
I had lost the rhyme altogether. I 
thought the author had been strait- 
ened for rhymes, and had just raade 
a part ofit do as wellas he could 
without them. Thus after I had 
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got through both works, T found my- 
self much in the same predicament 
with the manof Kskdalemuir, who 
had borrowed Bailey’s Dictionary 
from his neighbour. On retarning 
it, the lender asked him what he 
thought of it. “ I dinna ken, man.” 
replied he; “I have read it all 
through, but canna say that [ un- 
derstand it ; itis the most confused 
book that ever I saw in my life !’’ 
The lateMrs. Laidlaw, of Willenslee. 
took some notice of me, and fre- 
quently gave me books toread while 
tending the ewes; these were chiefly 
theological. The only one that I 
remember any thing of,is ‘ Bishop 
Burnet’s Theory of the Conflagra- 
tion of the Earth.’ Happy it was 
for me that I did not understand it, 
for the little of it that I did under- 
stand had nearly overturned my 
brain altogether. Ali the day I was 
pondering on the grand millenium, 
and the reign of the saints; and 
all the night dreaming of new hea- 
vens and a new earth—the stars in 
horror and the world in flames! 
Mrs. Laidlaw also gave me some- 
times the newspapers, which I pored 
on with great earnestness—begin- 
ning at the date,and reading straight 
on, through advertisements of 
houses and lands, balm of Gilead, 
and every thing ; and, after all, was 
often no wiser than when I began. 
To give you sowe farther idea of 
the progress I madein bad literature, 
{ was about this time obliged to 
write a letter to my elder brother, 
and, having never drawn a pen for 
such a number of years, I had actu- 
ally forgothow to make sundry of the 
letters of the alphabet: these I had 
either to print, or to patch up the 
words inthe best way I could with- 
out them.” 

This wasin 1790; and in 1793, 
when twenty-one years of age, and 
having had in the interim access to 
more valuable books, the subject of 
this sketch began to attempt verse. 
His debut was made in a poetical 
epistle to an acquaintance of his, a 
student of divinity, of whom there 
are many in Scotland, of nearly the 
same rank in life, namely, the chil- 
dren of poor hinds or mechanics, 
who are enabled to obtain the ra 
diments of classical instruction, 
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through the cheapness of the paro- 
chial grammar-schools*, and to 
finish their education at college, by 
becoming tutors to the offspring of 
wealthier parents. To the emula- 
tion of the lower orders in this re- 
spect, and to the honest pride of 
maintaining themselves without 
pauper relief, may the prominent 
features of excellence in the Scot- 
tish character in great measure be 
traced. But we are digressing. 
Having broken the ice, James Hogg 
went on to write minor pieces of 
poetry, among which he mentions 
as the first ‘‘ really his own,” an 
address to the Duke of Buccleugh, 
in beha’fo’ mysel’ and ither poor 
fock; and afterwards songs and ec- 
logues; all of which he says, pro- 
duced in his first year, were misera- 
bly bad. Ballads and pastorals 
succeeded to these, and these were 
in turn followed by nothing less than 
a Comedy, called “ The Scotch 
Gentleman,” and founded on a trial 
of some persons prosecuted for fish- 
ing at an improper season,in which 
the author was a witness. This 
whimsical design was executed 
under as whinisical circumstances 
—for, Mr. Hogg says— 

“ On readingit toan Ettrick au- 
dience, which I have several times 
done, it never failed to produce the 
most extraordinary convulsions of 
laughter. The whole of the third act 
is taken up with the examination of 
the fishers ; and many of the ques- 
tions asked, and answers given in 
court, are literally copied. Whe- 
ther my manner of writing it out was 
new, I know not, but it was not 
without singularity. Having very 
little spare time from my flock, 
which was unruly enough, [ folded 
and stitched a few sheets of paper, 
which | carried in my pocket. I 
had no inkhorn; but, in place of it, 
I borrowed a small vial, which I 


* These must not be confounded with 
Parish or Charity Schools in England. 
They are generally very humbly endowed 
with a salary tor the teacher, but re- 
ceive day scholars at from 4s. to 10s, or 
l5s. per Annum ; and in this way have 
many of the ornaments of Scotland becn 
bron rlit up 
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fixed in a hole in the breast of my 
waistcoat; and having a cork aflix- 
ed by a piece of twine, it answered 
the purpose fully as well. Thus 
equipped, whenever .a leisure mi- 
nute or two offered, I had nothing 
to do but to sit down and writemy 
thoughts as I found them. -This is 
still my invariable practice in writ- 
ing prose; I cannot make out one 
sentence by study, without the pen 
in my hand to-catch the ideas as 
they arise. IL never write two co- 
pies of the same thing. 

‘*My manner of composing po- 
etry is very different, and, [ believe, 
much more singular. Let the piece 
be of what lengthit will, I compose 
and correct it wholly: in my mind, 
or on a slate, ere ever I put pen to 
paper, and then I write it down as 
fast as the A. B.C. When once it 
is written, it remains in that state; 
it being, as you very well know, with 
the utmost difficulty that I can be 
brought to alter one syllable, which 
I think is partly owing to.the above 
practice.” 

From this period. we find little 
worthy of record till 1800, whea our 
shepherd-bard wrote two acts of a 
tragedy ; but dropped the task in 
dudgeon, on its demerits being point. 
ed out by a friend. In 1801, he pub- 
lished the pastoral of ‘* Willie an’ 
Keatie,” founded on some peasant 
amour of his, with other pieces; a 
transaction which he regrets as one 
of the most unadvised of his life. 
‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” in 1802, inspired him with 
other projects, and, we presume, 
led to the compositions which con- 
stitute the “* Mountain Bard,’’ tho 
chief portion of which appeared soon 
alter that time. 

The author goes on to relate inci- 
dents of a more private nature—his 
resolution to settle in the Hizhlands, 
his disappointments, his being re- 
duced once more to take to the 
shepherd’s crook and servitude as 
a means of subsistence, and his be- 
ing encouraged in his literary la- 

bours by Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
Seott. He got two prizes from the 
Highland Society, for Essays on the 
Rearing and Management of Sheep, 
and £86 from Mr. Constable, the 
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bookseller, for the same perform- 
ances. To this sum the proceeds of 
the’ MountainBard,” published part- 
ly by subscription, being added, be- 
ing added, the whole amounted to 
about £3000 and this enormous for- 
tune turned the poct’s brain. He 
took large farms, which required 
infinitely greater capital, and strug- 
giled on for three years with increas- 
ing difficulties: his creditors then 
took all, and he “‘ came off and left 
them.” We cannot say that we ap- 
prove of his sentiments or behavi- 
our on this occasion. He says— 
“* None of these matters had the 
least effect in depressing my spirits ; 
I was generally rather most cheerful 
when most unfortonate. On returning 
again to Ettrick Forest, I found the 
countenances of all my friends alter- 
ed, and even those whom I had loved 
and trusted most disowned me, and 
told me so to my face ; but I laugh- 
ed at and despised these persons, 
resolving to shew them, by and by, 
that they were in the wrong. Hav- 
ing appeared as a poet, and a specu- 
lative farmer beside, no one would 
now employ me as ashepherd. I 
even applied tu some of my old mas- 
ters, but they refused me, and for 
a whole winter I found myself with- 
out employment,and without money, 
in my native country : therefore, in 
February,1810, in utter desperation, 
I téok my plaid about my shoulders, 
and marched away to Edinborgh, 
determined ,since no better could be, 
to push my fortune asa literary man, 
It is true I had estimated my pocti- 
cal talent high enough, but I had 
resolved to use it only asa staff, 
never as acrutch ; and would have 
kept that resolve, had I not been 
driven to the reverse. On going to 
Kdinburgh, I found that my poetical 
talents were rated nearly as low there 
as my shepherd qualities were in 
Ettrick. It was in vain that I ap- 
plied to newsmongers, booksellers, 
editors of magazines, &c. for em- 
ployment. Any of these were willing 
enough to acceptof my lucubrations, 
and give them publicity, but then 
there was no money going—not a 
oe! and this suited me very 
ill.” 


(Te be continued, ) 
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LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ivelchester.—This very ancient 
town, which has scarcely left above 
ground sufficient vestiges to testify 
its former greatness, is situated in 
a flat luxuriant soil, upon the river 
Ivel, the ancient Velox of Raven. 
nas, at the distance of eighteen 
miles south from the city of Wells, 
and twelve north from the town of 
Crewkerne. It is indifferently built, 
and is composed of four streets, viz, 
Almshouse, or Fosse-street, Church. 
Strect, Back-lane, and Borough- 
green. The river bounds it on the 
north, and has over it a stone bridge 
of two large arches. The old bridge 
was constructed of seven arches. 

The British name of this place, 
according to Nennius, was Caer- 
Pensavelcoit, which signifies the city 
at the head of the river’s mouth in the 
wood ; and it is ranked by Ptolemy, 
in his geography of Britain*, the 
first town in the territory of the 
Belge. 

The Roman name was Ischalis, 
and it was one of the most eminent 
Stations that people possessed in 
these parts. It was by them envi- 
roned with a strong wall and deep 
ditch, which was originally filled with 
water from the river. Its form was 
an oblong square, standing upon 
the oblique points of the compass, 
the fosse-road passing through it 
from north-east to south-west. The 
vestiges, both of the wall and the 
ditch, are in many places still dis- 
cernible, the former being regularly 
composed of stone and brick work 
intermingled. The ditch on the 
north-west side forms a road an- 
ciently called Zerde,now Yard-lane, 
whence it runs through the friary- 
garden, and turning the angle, 
crosses the fosse and the gardens at 
the back of the town, where the wall 
is frequently discovered by the gar- 
deners. Near it, and within its 
whole enceinte, have been found, in 
almost every period, Roman hypo- 

causts and baths; gold, silver, and 
copper coins, particularly of Anto- 
ninus Pius (on the reverse of some 
of which is Britannia sitting on a 
rock), of Trajan, and Vespasian 


* Book 2, chap. 3, tab. 1. 
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urns, lachrymals, tesscllated pave- 
ments, fibulas, bracclets, pateras, 
and almost every other relique of 
Romanity. Vast arches, and im- 
mense foundations of ancient build- 
ings, lie beneath the surface of the 
ground, and the entire scite of the 
old city is filled with subterraneous 
ruins. There exists a tradition that 
it owed its demolition to fire, by 
matches tied to the tails of spar- 
rows, let fly from Stannard-Cross 
hill. The fosse-road was here paved 
with large flag-stones, some of 
which are still visible in the old ford 
through the river near the bridze. 
The Saxons denominated this 
place “ the fortified city upon the 
Ivel,” and the Roman works not 
being totally erased, served them in 
their rencontres with the Britons 
and Danes. At the coming in of the 
Normans it was a city of such con- 
siderable note as to contain within 
its walls 107 burgesses, who stood 
at the yearly rent to the king of 
twenty shillings. There was also a 
market, the revenue whereof, with 
its appurtenances, was eleven 
pounds per annum; and of the third 
penny, or part of the fines and emo- 
laments arising from the county- 
courts, the sum of six pounds was 
aceounted for to the crown for this 
borough. About this time, Ivel- 
chester seems to have retained its 
original strength and consequence 
in point of military concerns, hav- 
ing round it strong walls and large 
fortifications. Here it was that, 
A.D. 1088, the forces of Geoflry bi- 
shop of Constance and William de 
Ewe, who had joined with Odo bi- 
shop of Bayeux, Eustace count of 
Boulogne, Robert earl of Morton, 
and other confederate barons, to 
depose King William Rufus, and in 
his stead to place his brother, Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, upon the 
throne, after having ravaged the 
counties of Wilts and Gloucester 
with unimpeded success, received 
such an effectual check from the 
bravery of the besieged inhabitants 
as threw a fatal damp on all their 
future enterprizes. From this time 
and circumstance the town of [vel- 
chester may, perhaps, date its pro- 
gressive aggrandisement. In the 
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year 1208, King John granted to the 
burgesses the whole borough, with 
all its appendages and privileges, 
the hundred of Stone, and the vil- 
lages of Hewardswyke and Hycinge, 
in consideration of a fee-farm rent 
of £30 perannum. This rent being 
considered by them as exorbitant, 
in regard they had been abridged of 
some part of their ancient posses- 
sions, was in process of time re- 
duced to £20. 15s. 6d. and granted 
at different times as a gratuity to 
various favourites of the crown. In 
the year 1314 (8th Edward IT.) the 
burgesses preferred a petition to 
Parliament that the county meet- 
ings should be held in their town, 
according to the ancient usage, and 
not in Somerton, where they were 
held to the disparagement of this 
ancient place. This petition does 
not appear to have been then grant- 
ed; but in the ensuing reign, 40th 
Edward III. a patent was issued 
for the holding the county-courts and 
the county assizes here, and in no 
other place within the county; as 
also for repairing the streets and 
highways in and about the town of 
Ivelchester. In this and the two 
preceding reigns the town returned 
members toParliament, commencing 
so to do 26th Edward I.; but 34th 
Edward III. this privilege was re- 
scinded, and was not restored till 
12th Edward IV. when, after par- 
taking of a small share of parlia- 
mentary affairs, it again intermitted 
till the year 1621, and was then, by 
James I. re-admitted to this honour, 
The natives at large, paying scot 
and lot, are the electors: their 
number is about three hundred. 

The corporation consists of a bai- 
liff, twelve burgesses, a constable, 
and sub-bailiff. The staff, or mace, 
is a very curious piece of antiquity, 
the head being of brass gilt, adorn- 
ed with the images of two kings, a 
queen, and an angel. Round the 
base is a poesie, in old French, sig- 
nifying, ‘* I, Jesus, was of God, not- 
withstanding the gift was ill re- 
ceived.” 

The arms of the town are, ina 
crescent, an etoile of sixteen points, 

The market, of whicl. there are 
now but smal! remains, has existed 
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ever since the conquest, and is kept 
on Wednesdays. There were three 
fairs, viz. on St. John’s day, St. 
Mary Magdalen’s day, and on the 
Monday before Palm-Sunday; a 
fair is now held on the 25th of 
March, for horses, horned cattle, 
and sheep. The original manufac- 
ture of this town was thread-lace, 
which of late years has greatly de- 
clined. A silk manufacture has 
been introduced with some prospect 
of success. 

The public buildings of this town 
are but few. The hall wherein the 
county-court is held is a good build- 
ing, with a council-chamber. The 
original county gaol is said to have 
stood near the old town-wall, east- 
ward from the church, which being 
destroyed, another was erected near 
the bridge, on the scite, as tradition 
affirms, of ap ancient castle, built to 
guard the pass through the river 
Ivel. This is now superseded by a 
new gaol, built upon the modern 
improved plan. 45th Edward III. 
the custody of the old gaol was 
granted for life to Richard Porter. 
Other grants of this kind were made 
Ist and 13th Henry [V. 

Over against the gaol, on the 
other side of the river, stands the 
ruins of the ancient hospital of 
Whitehall, de AlbaAula, or Blaunch- 
sale, founded to the honour of the 
Holy Trinity, about A.D. 1226, by 
William Dacus, or Dennis, and en- 
dowed with lands and tenements 
in Ivelchester, Sock-Dennis, and 
Taunton, for the entertainment of 
pilgrims and poer travellers. In 
1241, Bishop Joceline appropriated 
to this hospital the church of St. 
Mary Minor in this town, with the 
consent of the rector and the abbot 
and convent of Cerne, in Dorset- 
shire, who were patrons of that 
church; soon after which this house 
was converted intua nunnery (still, 
however, retaining a hall, chapel, 
and other distinct accommodations 
for pilgrims), and was governed by 
a prioress, stiled Priorissa de Alba 
Aula,and Priorissa de Biaunchsale, in 
Ivelchester, By an inquisition taken 
so early as 9th Edward I. it was 
found that the prioress and nuns of 
Blaunchsale were possessed of two 
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messuages and four acres of land 
in Ivelchester. 

Of this house Alicia de Zerde 
(Yard ia Ivelchester) was prioress 
in the years 1315 and 1316 ; and 
Walterde Wobourne was then war- 
den of the hospital. 

Alicia de Chilthorne was expelled 
in 1325 ; Sir Nicholas de Bonville 
was then patron. 

Cecilia de Draycot was prioress 
August 7, 1335. 

Soon after this it became a free 
chapel, and was stiled Libera Capella 
de Whitehall, to which King Henry 
VI. November 29, 1485, presented 
William Elyott, a clerk in chancery, 
upon the death of John Banys. 

March 10, 1497, Bishop Oliver 
King collated to it by lapse. 

August 30, 1518, Richard bishop 
of Londen, Edmund bishop of Sa- 
rum, Sir John Fincux, kunt. chief- 
justice of the Common- Pleas, Sir 
John Nevil, knt. lord of Aberga- 
venny, and Sir Robert Poyntz, kot. 
feotlees of Henry Stafford earl of 
Wilts, presented to this chapel, as 
they did again in 1525. 

In 1534, it was valued at £16. 9s. 
94d. The last incumbent thereof was 
George Carewe, who in 1553 hada 
pension on account of it of £6. 13s, 
4d.* 42d Elizabeth, the free chapel 
of Whitehall, and the free chapel of 
the Holy Trinity of Whitehall, with 
Jands and tenements in Ivelchester, 
Northover, Taunton, and Limington 
were granted to Sir Michael Stan- 
hope and his heirs, to be hed of 
East Greenwich in free socage. The 
house is now converted into a weav- 
ing shop. 

Not far from it stood a house of 
lepers, with a chapel adjoining to 
it, to which Hugh bishop of Lincoln, 
in his will, made A.D. 1211, left 
three marks.+ 

At the extremity of the Fosse- 
street, and at the south-west angle 
of the city-wall, are the remains of 
the Friary, or house of black friars, 
founded about the year 1270. ‘This 
building was in its original state 
large and handsome. The north 
transept of the church is standing, 
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* Willis’s Hist. of Abbeys, 2. 
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and now used as a spinning-house 
fur the silk manufacture. Ina pa- 
rullei building in the Friary-court 
is an arched way, now nearly fitted 
up, leading to a_ subterraneous 
passage between this house and the 
Whitehall nunnery. This passage 
isin many parts broken through, 
but in those that remain entire the 
vaultis high enough for a man to 
walk upright in; there are niches, 
or resting places, in the walls, and 
the floor is well paved with flag 
stones. 28th Henry VIII. Robert 

Sandwiche was prior of this house, 

which 37th Henry VIII. was granted 

to William Hodges, 

Opposite to itis an almshouse for 
six poor men, and a woman to take 
care of the dwelling. They have two 
shillings a week each, and new 
clotbing annually. 

There have been a great number 
of churches in the town of Ivelches- 
ter, of which we can discover the 
following names, viz. St. Andrew, 
St. Michael, St. Peter, St: Mary 
Major, St. Mary Minor, and St. 
John. The first of these existed 
before the time of the Norman in- 
vasion, and was held by Britric, a 
Saxon prelate, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. But when 
William the Conqueror came to the 
crown, he bestowed allitstands and 
revenues upon his chaplain and 
chancellor Maurice, who was _ af- 
terwards promoted to the see of 
London. In the record of that age 
we have a minute account of its 
possessions :— 

“ Bishop Maurice holds of the 
king the church of St. Andrew. 
Britric held it in the time of King 
Kdward, and g¢clded for three hides. 
The arable is three carucates. In 
demesne are two carucates, and 
three servants, and one villane, and 
six cottagers, with one plough. 
There is a mill of twenty shillings 
rent, and thirty acres of meadow. 
It was and is worth one hundred 
shillings.” 

St. Peter was achapel to St. John, 
in which parish the abbot of Muchcl- 
ney had a yearly revenue of 6s. the 
abbotof Sherborne 6s. and the prior 
of Montacute 2s. 

The abbot and convent of Athcl- 
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ney were patrons of the church of 
St. Michael, which was a very an- 
cient building, having under it a 
stone gate arched and vaulted. 

The church or chapel of St. Mary 
Minor stood upon the bridge. August 
20, 1502, the parish churches of St. 
Mary Minor, and St. John the Bap- 
tist, were united and annexed to the 
church of St. Mary Major, the pro- 
fits and revenues of those several 
churches being found inadequate to 
the decent support of their respec- 
tive ministers at each. John Chaun- 
deler was then rector of St. John’s. 

The benefice of Ivelchester is 
rectorial, in the deanery of its own 
denomination. The patronage is in 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The only church now remaining 
is dedicated to St. Mary, and con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, and north 
aile or chapel. At the westend 
stands an octangular tower, fifty 
feet high, containing a clock and 
five bells. The tower is constructed 
of Roman stone. 

Without the walls, towards Mon- 
tacute, was an ancient village called 
Brook, or the Brook, whence a fa- 
mily of great antiquity derived the 
name of At-Brook and de la Brooke, 
this being the place of their usual 
residence. 

In the friary of Ivelchester was 
born, A.D. 1214, that celebrated 
philosopher Roger Bacon, who was 
jastly accounted the wonder of his 
age. His youthful education was 
had at Oxford. from which univer- 
sity he returned to Ivelchester, with 
great acquisitions of classical know- 
ledge, and there took the habit of a 
Franciscan Friar. He then applied 
himself to the study of philosophy, 
in which he made so great a_profi- 
ciency that he was invited over to 
Paris, to assist in the transactions 
of that university. Here he was 
admired and envied, and known 
toomuch, in an invidious and valgar 
age, to prosper. The occult sciences, 
to which he applied, drew the atten- 
tion of those who had not the un- 
derstanding to weigh uncommon 
aspects in the true scale of rea- 
son and philosophy, and they ac- 
cused him of dealing with the devil. 
[lis own fraternity also caballed 








against him, and he was sometime 
contined in prison as a magician 
and sorcerer. When thence relieved, 
he returned to Oxtord, and there, in 
the college of Franciscans, spent 
the remainder of his days in study 
and the composition of numerous 
works, some of which have been 
printed, others translated, and the 
rest remain in manuscripts in the 
public libraries. 

The extent of this man’s learning, 
and the substance of his writings, 
evince him to have been far supe- 
rior to all his cotemporaries. He 
was well skilled in the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic languages, 
nor less in geography, chronology, 
and the belles letters; but philoso- 
phy was the line in which he parti- 
cularly shone. He was the first 
person who introduced chemistry 
into Europe. With regard to me- 
chanics, he has been stiled the se- 
cond Archemedes; and in optics was 
so well versed as to be gencrally al- 
lowed to be the first inventor of the 
telescope. In the unenlightened age 
in which he lived he was considered 
asa magician—in the present, as 
a person wonderfully clear in his 
understanding, not bigotted in his 
principles, a friend to Christianity, 
and, by the freedom wherewith he 
imparted his discoveries, a well- 
wisher to his fellow-creatures. He 
died A.D. 1294, and was buried in 
the house of the Grey Friars, at Ox- 
ford, in which city a tower of no 
mean or modern construction, till 
of late years, stood distinguished by 
his name, wherein it is said that he 
held his private lucubrations. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Rowe was born at 
Ivelchester, September 11, 1674. 
From her infancy she discovered a 
remarkable taste for painting and 
the fine arts, with which she amused 
her Icisure moments till very near 
her death. But the strongest bias 
of her mind was distinguished in 
her love of literature, and especially 
poetry. In this delightful retreat, 
preferring the humble pleasures of 
retirement to those higher walks of 
grandeur to which she was repeat- 
edly invited by her noble acquaint- 
ance at Longleat, she spent the 
prime of a life consecrated to reli- 
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gion and virtue. Here she wrote 
most of her pieces, both in prose 
and verse, and was an example of 
piety, as well as of learning and re. 
fined abilities, 

Stephen Fox was created Lord 
Iichester, May 11, 1751, and Earl 
of Ilchester, June 5, 1756. 
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‘* My researches have not ena- 
bled me to asvertain what name 
was given to this play in India by 
its inventor. In Persia it received 
the appellation of schatreng, or, 
schatrangschi, the play of the king. 
This designation it retained among 
the Arabs, of whom the Spaniards 
probably learned it in the middle 
ages. The latter still call it za 
drang, or with the addition of the 
Arabic particle, alzadres and azxa- 
dres. By the Greeks, who in all 
likelihood learned it of the Arabs 
at the time of the califs of Bagdad, 
it was denominated zatrikion; the 
French call it le jeu des echecs; the 
Germans schachspiel; the first from 
the Arabic word schek, or schik, the 
second from the Persian schah, or 
schach ; the modern Latins give it 
the name of ludus scachurum ; the 
Italians that of seacchi ; and by our- 
selves it is called the game of chess.” 

It is not easy tu conceive how a 
man of such erudition as Saumaise 
could, without producing the slight. 
est proof deduced from Greek au- 
thors, attribute to the Greeks the 
invention of a game in which every 
thing forcibly reminds us of ori- 
ental manners. All his proofs are 
actually reduced to this simple 
question: ‘* Who does not know 
that the invention of this game be- 
longs to the Greeks! From them,” 
adds he, in an equally positive tone. 
“it was transferred to the Persians.” 
The Princess Anna Comnena, who 
must have been better acquainted 
with this subject, says exactly the 
contrary. In her account of the 
conspiracy formed against her fa- 
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ther Alexis, by the four brothers 
Anemades, aud the weak senator 
Solomon, she remarks that the Em- 
peror owed the discovery of their 
plot, aud the preservation of his 
lite, to the custom which he had of 
playing at chess with one of his 
near relations at night, when he 
could not sleep; and adds, “ This 
game was invented by the Assy- 
rians, aud it is from them that it 
was introduced among us.” It is 
well known that in her time the 
Greeks gave the name of Assyrians 
to the Arabs, who were actually in 
possession of the ancicnt empire 
of the Assyrians and Persians, The 
Princess, it is true, was not accu- 
rately informed respecting the real 
inventor of the game of chess, but 
this does not in the least invalidate 
her authority in regard to the prin- 
cipal question. It is certain that if 
the game which she calls zatrikion 
had been of Greek origin, she would 
have known something of the mat- 
ter, and in that case would not have 
thought of ascribing it to the Assy- 
rians. 

We shall not enquiie whether 
the good Bramén, Nassir, actually 
made princes wiser by the inven- 
tion of hiv game of the king; he at 
least succeeded in one point. Chess 
has been fer many centuries, and 
still continges, the favourite game 
of the princes and the great in 
Asia. An anecdote of the Calif 
Alamir, the sixth of the Abassides, 
related by Elinakin, the historian, 
proves that that prince had an en- 
thusiastic passion for this game. 
He was playing at it in the interior 
of his palace with his favourite Cu- 
ter, when a messenger canie to in- 
form him that it was time to direct 
his attention to more important 
affairs, for the enemy, who had been 
long besieging Bagdad, were on the 
point of making themselves mas- 
ters of the city.” “ Very well,” 
said the Calif to the officer, “* Lam 
coming; only let me make Cuter 
check-mate.” 

A similar anecdote is related of 
John Frederio, the generous Elec- 
tor of Saxony; but from the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed 
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it does much greater honour to his 
character. He had been the pri- 
soner of Charles V. ever since the 
unfortanate battle of Miichiberg; 
and the Emperor, in contempt of 
the fundamental laws of the empire, 
and his oaths, caused him to be 
tried by a council of war, composed 
of Spanish and Italian officers, with 
the inexorableDukeof Alva for their 
president. The Elector was play- 
ing at chess with Ernest, Duke of 
Brunswick, his friend and compa- 
nion in misfortune, when Charles 
sent to acquaint him that sentence 
of death had been pronounced upon 
him by that iniquitous tribunal. 
The Elector paused a moment, but 
without betraying any sign of emo- 
tion; he then answered the messen- 
ger like a hero and a good father ; 
on which, turning to Duke Ernest, 
he challenged him to finish the 
game. He played with his ordinary 
tranquillity and composure; and 
having beaten his antagonist, ex- 
pressed all the satisfaction that is 
commonly felt on gaining such vic- 
turies. 

This anecdote reminds us of ano- 
ther releted by Seneca of a noble 
Roman, named Casius Julius, who 
was put to death by order of Cali- 
gula, merely because he possessed 
a truly Roman spirit. Caligula 
had sent him word, ten days before 
hand, that his name was inscribed 
on the list of death; and on this 
subject there was no reason to 
doubt his veracity. At the expira- 
tion of the time, the centurion who 
was directed to conduct the victims 
to their fate, went to the house of 
Casius, and found him playing, with 
great composure, at the game of 
soldiers (tatrunculi ). ‘‘ Follow me,” 
said he to him, shewing his order. 
Casius rose, ounted his pieces, and 
addressed his autagonist :—“ Boast 
not,” said he, “ after my death, 
that you have beaten me.” Then 
beckoning to the centurion—* I 
call you to witness,” continued he, 
“ that I have one piece more than 
my adversary.” 

Timur, whom we call Tamerlane, 
was likewise fond of chess; but the 
ordinary game appeared to bim on 
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too small a scale, he therefore had 
a board with one hundred and 
thirty-two squares, and thirty pieces 
for each player. History has pre- 
served the names of those who were 
accustomed to play with him. One 
of them, named Ala-Edden, or Ala- 
din, was so clever that he always 
played without taking a momeuat 
for reflection, and, nevertheless, he 
always vanquished his antagonist. 
Timur, who never loved to lose at 
any game, not even at chess, had, 
however, the justice to forgive Ala- 
din this superiority. One day, when 
the latter, after having long embur- 
rassed him, at length wonthe game 
as usual, Timur exclaimed, laugh- 
ing—“ Aladin, you have won; 
you are unrivalled among chess- 
players, as Timur is among kings.” 
On the other hand, the celebrated 
Sultan Mahmoud, son of Sebucteg- 
hin, surnamed Gashni, is said to 
have been as fertile in military stra- 
tagems as invincible at the game 
of chess, and at the real game of 
kings, at which he played for terri- 
tories and crowns with the Oriental 
princes of his time. Among other 
testimonies on this head we have 
that of Onsori, a Persian poet, who, 
im a distich in honour of Mahmoud, 
says, that he played at chess witha 
thousand princes, and made each 
of them check-mate ina direct way. 
After the princes and knights of 
the West had brought the play of 
chess with them on their retarn from 
their unfortunate expeditions to the 
Holy Sepulchre, this game was 
long in vogue among the great in 
Europe. Hence, after the example 
of the Orientals, the Kuropeans 
suught to do honour te;ghis truly 
royal pastin.e, by thegi¢hness and 
exquisite workmanship of the chess- 
board and its pi Of this nu- 
merous proofs teiget to be found 
in the cabinets of Curiosities ofkings 
and princes. Inthe East, magni(i- 
cence in this particular was carried 
to such a height that, according to 
Medgdi, the historian, the Persian 
King Cosrou, the son of Perviz, had 
a chess-board, the pieces belonging 
to which were of hyacinth and eme- 
rald; and another monarch pos- 
sessed one, the smallest piece of 
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which was worth 
gold dinars. 

One of those old romance-writers, 
whose imagination always far sor. 
passed what they had before their 
eyes, has given us a description of 
a game of chess, and a manner of 
playing it, which would not make a 
bad figure in a poem on chivalry. 
It is to be found in the account of 
the adventures which befel the four 
brothers,Ganvain, Agravain,Gueret, 
and Galleret, when they went in 
quest of Lancelot. 

** Galleret, the youngest and most 
courteous of these four brothers, one 
day on leaving a forest perceived a 
magnificent castle, situated on a hill 
ata small distance. While he was 
viewing it with admiration, a lady, 
mounted on a palfrey, rode up and 
invited him in the name of her wis- 
tress, the lady of the castle, to take 
some refreshment there, and after- 
wards to play agame at chess ; for, 
added she, a knight of your appear- 
ance must have received too good 
an education to be ignorant of that 
game. Gallerct replied, with all 
the courtesy of a Knight of the 
Round Table, that’ he was not an 
adept at chess, thougli-he had often 
seen it played at the court of King 
Arthur, where that game was the 
usual pastime of the King, of the 
Queen Genevre, of Launcelot, Gan- 
vain, and the other knights; but, at 
any rate, he was ready to follow the 
lady whithersoever she pleased to 
conduct him. She took him to the 
castle, where he was received in a 
very friendly manner by the fairy 
Floribelle, a lady of great beauty 
and vivacity. After the repast Flo- 
ribelle conducted him to a magnifi- 
cent saloon, saying he would there 
find every thing necessary for the 
game of chess. Galleret was struck 
with astonishment on entering, for 

never had he yet beheld such a 
chess-board—the whole saloon was 
designed for the purpose. It was 
paved with large squares of black 
and white marble ; the figures, which 
seemed to be of ivory or ebony, were 
as large as life, and habited with the 
utmost magnificence. Their armour 
was.of gold, enamelled and enrieh- 
ed, as well as their garments, with 
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pearls ani precious stones. The two 
kivgs and the two queens shone 
with dazzling splendour; the bi- 
shops, who were then called stand- 
ard-bearers, were on foot, but they 
carried splendid ensigns of two dil- 
ferent colours, bearing two mottos, 
embroidered in pearls and gold; 
lastly, the pawns, armed with bat- 
tle-axes, were on foot, and by their 
martial air seemed quite impatient 
for the signal of battle, But what 
seemed the most extraordinary was 
the property with which these figures 
were endued by the enchanter, the 
rival of Vulcan, who had construct- 
ed this wonderful chess-board. The 
player had only to touch with a 
wand the figure which he wished to 
move, and it instantly went and oc- 
cupied the place which he intended. 
The Jady of the castle taught the 
knight to play at chess in this 
equally convenient and astonishing 
manner ; avd then proposed a game, 
on condition that if he won, the 
chess-room, the castle, and the lady 
should belong to him; but that if he 
lost, he should be her slave for life. 
The young knight was at first some- 
what alarmed at this proposal, but 
he soon recovered, and declared 
that he was ready to accept the 
challenge, flattering himself, with 
all the assurance too common to 
youth, that he could not fail of suc- 
cess, and that he should soon be- 
come master of the chess-room, the 
castle, and the lady. The game he- 
gan; the lady gave the knight a 
white stick, and iook a black one 
herself. The figures, as soon as they 
were touched, seemed perfectly ani- 
mated, raised their battle-axe,lance, 
Standard, or sword; marched in a 
warlike attitude to the place assign- 
ed them, as if to meet an eneniy, 
but did not strike each other till the 
moment when, according to the 
rules of the game, one piece was to 
take another. This manner of play- 
ing highly delighted Galleret; his 
whole heart was in the game, but it 
soon took a turn which did more 
hononr to his courage than to his 
dexterity. In a word, he found 


himself check-mate at the very mo- 
ment when he least expected it, and 
be had no other resource Jeft than 
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to demand his game in’ return of 
Floribelle. The lady complied, at the 
same time declaring she could play 
no longer than till sun-set, or at 
most but three games. ‘“ Besides,” 
added she, ** we have a law by which 
he who loses a game at the fourth 
move is precluded from asking re- 
venge.” Galleret admitted what she 
said, paid all the attention of which 
he was capable to the game, aad 
won the second, but lost the third, 
which decided his fate. He was 
obliged to suffer himself to be dis- 
armed and conducted to a prison, 
where he had at least the consola- 
tion to find a great number of other 
knights who had lost their liberty 
in the same way. There he remain- 
ed till his brother Gauvain had the 
good fortune to make the fairy 
check-mate at the first move, and 
this put young Galleret in possession 
of the charming Floribelle, her chess- 
room, and castle,” 

If it were possible to give the 
least credit, in an historical point of 
view, to the romances of chivalry, 
and the tales of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the antiquity of the 
game of chess in Europe would be 
much higher than the period at 
which, in conformity with the opi- 
nion of Freret, we have fixed its in- 
troduction. But these romance- 
writers were so accustomed to com- 
mit the most egregious blunders in 
chronology, in geogaphy, and in 
history, that it gave them no more 
trouble to make the Knights of King 
Arthur play at chess than to trans- 
port Babylon into Egypt, or meta- 
morphose the emirs of the Arabs 
into admirals, and to suppose that 
Charlemagne had assumed the cross 
preparatory to an expedition to the 
Holy Land, At their time the game 
of chess was common al the courts 
of the great lords of France. Skill 
in playing this game was consider- 
ed as one of the perfections belit- 
ting an accomplished knight; this 
was suflicient to make them ascribe 
it to the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble, whom they represented as wo- 
dels of all the virtues and per- 
fections of their condition, 

We should find a much stronger 
proof against the opinion of Freiet 
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in the chess-board with large ivory 
figures and Arabic characters,which 
formed part of the treasure of the 
Abbey of St. Dennis, if it wore true, 
as was asserted, that it belonged to 
Charlemagne, and that he received 
it from Asia, doubtless among the 
presents of the Califf Haran Alras- 
chid. But what prevents the Arabic 
characters from giving any weight 
to this tradition is, that the pieoes 
have nothing of the Oriental cos- 
tume, and are madein the European 
style. The latter circumstance, and 
the name of the maker, would ra- 
ther lead us to suspect it to be the 
work of some modern Greek. If 
Charlemagne had known, or been 
fond of chess, we should find some 
notice of it in Eginhard, who enter- 
ed into such circumstantial details 
respecting the domestic life of his 
master. 

We ought to pay still less atten- 
tion to the anecdote related by the 
celebrated Duke of Liineburg, un- 
der the name of Gastavus Selenus, 
in his detailed description of the 
game of chess. It refers to the son 
of a Duke Occar, of Bavaria, who 
lived in France at the court of King 
Pepin, and was killed with a blow 
from a chess-board, by a young 
ars who could not brook being 

eaten by the Bavarian. The Duke 
quotes two: manuscript chronicles 
which mention this fact ; but they not 
only disagree with history, but differ 
from each other respecting the prin- 
cipal circumstances of that event, 

This anecdote may, therefore, be 
considered as fictitious, and it 
proves no more in favour of the an- 
tiquity of the game of chess in EKu- 
rope, than that which we meet with 
in the history of the four sons of the 
DukeAymon. We there find Re- 
naud de Montauban playing at 
chess with a nephew of Charle- 
magne: they quarrel; the prince 
throws the chess-board at the head 
of Renand, whois so far from re- 
lishing the joke, that he hurls it 
back at the prince, who is struck on 
the forehead, and drops down dead 
onthe spot. There is doubtless a 
good deal of truth in these ancient 
opular romances and traditions ; 
butas it is seldom possible to sepa- 
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rate the truth from the falsehood 
which they contain, no induction 
can be drawn from them either for 
or against the facts whose historical 
certainty is doubtful. Supposing, 
then, that an event which actually 
occurred at Pepin’s Court, gave 
rise to the anecdote related to the 
Duke of Liineburg, why might not 
the game over which the two princes 
quarrelled have been the game of 
soldiers, the /udus latrunculorum of 
the ancient Romans? Might it not 
have been transmitted by them to 
the Gauls, and by the Gaals to the 
Franks? The latter might by de- 
grees have lost their taste for their 
amusement; the introduction of 
chess into Europe might have occa- 
sioned its totul suppression; and in 
the sequel ignorant writers may 
have mistaken the one for the other, 
This supposition, at least, appears 
extremely natural. 

Before we conclude these observa- 
tions ona game that has perhaps 
been more widely diffused than any 
other, it may be necessary to mention 
that in @ paper presented to the 
Royal Irish Academy, Mr. Eyles 
Irwin ascribes its origin to the 
Chinese, and fixes the date of its 
invention two hundred years ante- 
cedent to the Christian era. The 
honour of itis assigned to a gene- 
ral, who contrived this same to ap- 
pease his discontented troops, to 
silence their murmurs, to employ 
their vacant hours in lessons on the 
military art, and to cherish the spirit 
of conquest in the bosom of winter- 
quarters, It must, however, be ob- 


served that the new opinion started 


by Mr. Irvin rests only upon an ex- 
tract from the Chinese annals which 
he received from a mandarin, a 
friend ofhis, and consequently upon 
the good faith alone of that manda- 
rin; and, besides, that he was a 
stranger to the manner in which the 
game of chess is rclated to have 
been invented in India ; for he says 
that it was designed by a Bramin 
tucure the melancholy ofthe daugh- 
ter of arajah, This origin he justly 
thinks highly improbable ; but he 
would scarcely have said the same 
of the account given in the prece- 
ding part of this article, 
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ON DANCING. 
A good man’s fortune may be out at heels. 
SHAKSPEARB. 

Were a book to be written upon 
the discordant opinions held by dif- 
ferent nations, or by the same pceo- 
ple at different periods, upon any 
given subject, none would present 
a more contradictory estimate than 
the harmless recreation of dancing. 
For some thousand of years, in the 
early stages of the world, it was ex- 
clusively a religious ceremony. The 
dance of the Jews, established by 
the Levitical law to be exhibited at 
their solemn feasts, is, perhaps, the 
most ancient upon record. The 
dancing of David is also frequently 
quoted ; and many commentators 
have thought, that every Psalm was 
accompanied by a distinct dance. 
In several of the temples, a stage 
was specially erected for these ex- 
ercises ; but, in process of time, 
they seem to have been practised 
by secular, as well as spiritual per- 
formers. The daughters of Shiloh 
were thus recreating themselves in 
the vineyards, when they were 
caught by the young men of the tribe 
of Benjamin, who presently danced 
into their good graces, and carried 
them off for wives—a process which 
is frequently imitated, even in these 
degenerate days. The heathens, also, 
could “ sport a toe,” in the very 
earliest ages. Pindar calls Apollo 
** the dancer ;” Homer, inone of his 
hymns, tells us, that this deity ca- 
pered to the music of his own harp; 
and from Callimachus we heard,that 
the Nercices were proficients in this 
elegant accomplishment, at the ear- 
ly age of nine years*. For several 
centuries, it was confined to mili- 
tary movements, when a battle was 
agrand Ballet of Action, opposing 
armies became partners in the dance 
of death, and cut throats and ca- 
pers with equal assiduity. Since 
those truculent and operatic days, 
it has been limited to festive and 
joyous occasions; but how various 
the estimation in which it has been 
held by inconsistent mortals! So- 
crates, a wise Grecian, took lessons 
in this art from Aspasia. Cicero, an 


© See the Vestriard, a mock Epic Poem, 
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enlightened Roman, urges the prac- 
tice of dancing against Galbinius, 
as a grave and heinous offence. Of 
the moderns, many hold it an utter 
abomination to dance upon a Sun- 
day; while others signalize the Sab- 
bath by an increased bilarity of heel. 
Jn Germany, a band of enthusiastic 
damsels formerly testified their de- 
votionto St. Vitus by dancing round 
his shrine, until they contracted a 
malady, “hich still bears his name: 
the modern Herrohuters, ofthe same 
district, would sufler martyrdom, 
rather than heathenize their legs by 
any similar profapation. 

Our own country, at the present 
moment, possesses a sect of Jum- 
pers, who, sceming to imagine that 
he who leaps highest must be 
nearest to Heaven, solemnize their 
meetings by jumping like kanga- 
roos, and justify themselves very 
conclusively from Scripture, be- 
cause—David danced before the 
Ark—the daugbter of Shiloh danced 
in the yearly festival of the Lord— 
and the child John, the son of Eli- 
zabeth, leapt before it was born! 
The Methodists, on the other band, 
maintain, in its full latitude, the 
doctrine of the ancient Walden- 
ses and Albigenses, that as 
many paces as a man makes in 
dancing, so many leaps he makes 
towards hell. Even the amiable 
Cowper, the poct, suffered his fine 
mind to be so darkened by bigotry, 
as to believe, that a great propor- 
tion of the ladies and gentlemen, 
whom he saw amusing themselves 
with dancing at Brighthelmstone, 
must necessarily be damnedt ; and 
in a religious publication, now be- 
fore me, I find it stated, that a sud- 
den jadgment overtook a person for 
indulging in this enormity : a large 
lump started up in his thigh while 
dancing; but upon his solemn pro- 
mnise not to repeat the offence, the 
Lord heard his prayer, and removed 
his complaints. A writer in the 
same work, after denouncing those 
who admit * dancing and other 
vain amusements into their schools,” 
concludes with an alarming belief, 


+ Haylev’s Life,p. 100, 
} Evangelical Magazine, August, 1812. 
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“* that this dancing propensity has, 
in some places, nearly danced the 
Bible out of the school !”* In con- 
formity with these enlightened 
views, and in defiance of the sa- 
ered writer, who expressly declates 
that there is a time to dance, the 
Methodists exclude from their 
communion all those who practise 
dancing, or teach it to children, 
while their ministers refuse to ad- 
minister the Sacrament to all per- 
sons guilty of frequenting balls. 
Let us hope that the increasing 
good sense of these well-meaning, 
but misguided ascetics, will speedi- 
ly get the better of such monkish 
austerities; that the time may come, 
when they may feel persuaded that 
our Heavenly Father can contem- 
plate this innocent recreation of his 
ereatures with as much benignity 
as a parent beholds the gambols of 
bis children; and that the new 
gloomy inmates of the tabernacle 
may justify the change, by adopt- 
ing the beautiful sentiment of Ad- 
dison—* Cheerfalness is the best 
Hymn to the Deity.” 

T abhor that atrocious and impi- 
ous doctrine, that France and Eng- 
Jané are natural enemics, as if God 
Almighty had made us only to cut 
one another’s throats; and yet I 
must say that I hate the French, 
and hate them too for one of their 
most clegant accomplishments— 
their inexhaustible genius for danc- 
ing. With the fertility of their bal- 
let-master, I have no quarrel: let 
them attitudinize till they have 
twisted the human form into as 
many contortions as Fuseli; let 
them vary figuresand combinations 
ad infinitum, like the kaleidoscope 
Jet them even appropriate distinct 
movemenis to each class of the hu- 
man and super-human performers. 
[ admit the propriety of their cele- 
brated pas called the Gargoxillade, 
which, asa French author informs 
us, is devoted to the entrée of winds, 
damons,and elementary spirits, and of 
whose mode of execution, he grave- 
ly proceeds to give an elaborate 
and scientific description. But why, 
Mr. Editorgwhy must their vaga- 
ries quit their proper arena, the 


* Evanzelical Magazine, June 1608, 
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Opera stage, and invade our bal). 
rooms and assemblies? Sir, they 
have kicked me out of dancing-so. 
ciety full twenty years before my 
time. The first innovation, that 
condemned me to be a spectator, 
where I used to be a not undistin- 
guished performer, was the sicken. 
ing and rotatory Waltz; of which 
I never saw the object, unless its 
votarics meant to form a contrast 
to the lilies of the valley, “* which 
toil not, neitherdo they spin.” Way- 
ing all objections upon the ground 
of decorum, surely the young men 
and women of the present age were 
giddy enough before, without the 
stimulus of these fantastical gyra- 
tions. If a fortune-hunter chooses 
to single out an heiress, and spin 
round and round with her, likea 
billiard-ball, merely to get into her 
pocket at last, there is at least a de- 
finable object in his game ; but that 
a map should volunteer these pain- 
ful circumvolutions for pleasure, 
seems to be a species of saltatory 
suicide. I never saw the figurantes 
at the Opera whirling their pirou- 
ettes, like whipping-tops, without 
wishing to benear them with a stout 
thong, that I might keep up the re- 
semblance; and as to imitating their 
ungraceful roundabouts, by joining 
in a waltz, I would rather be a teto- 
tum at once,or one of the front wheels 
of Mrs. C——y’s carriage. Thanks 
to the Goddess of fashion, fickle as 
she is foolish, our ball-room misses 
have at length ccased to be twisted 
and twirled io this uamerciful man- 
ner, and our spinning-jennies are 
again pretty nearly confined to Man: 
chester and Glasgow, 

Tired as I was of sitting like a 
spondee, with my two long fect 
hanging idly on my hands, (as a no- 
ble Viscount would say) I began now 
to entertain hopes of again planting 
my ex ploded heel upon a chalken 
board, But, alas! I was doomed, 
to experience, thatthere are as many 
disappointments between the toe 
and the ground, as between the cup 
and the lip. France, my old enemy, 
was upon the watch to export a new 
annoyance: the Genius of Quadrille 
started up from amid the roses paint 
ed on a ball-room flvor, and my dis- 
comnfited legs were again corapelled 
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to resume their inglorious station 
beneath the benches. YI could not 
put them into a ge-cart, and begin 
all my steps again; [could not make 
a toil of a pleasure, rehearse be- 
forehand, and study my task by card 
and compass, merely to make an 
exhibition of mysclf at last, It was 
too like amateur acting ; the con- 
straint of a ballet, without its grace 
or skill—the exertion of dancing, 
without its hilarity ; and it was an 
effortin which I was sure to be 
eclipsed by every boarding-school 
miss or master, who would literally 
learn that by heart, which [, in my 
distaste to those innovations. could 
only expect to learn by foot. In this 
melancholy and useless plight, do 
I wander from one ball-roum to ano- 
ther, dancing nothing but attend- 
ance, and kicking nothing but my 
heels ; sometimes, like a tripod that 
has lost a leg, leaning disconsolate- 
ly against the wall, because I can- 
not stand up in my proper place ; 
and sometimes beating time to the 
music with my foot, which is as bit- 
ter a substitute for genuine jumps, 
as is the coculus Indicus for real 
hops. 

Oh, for the days that are gone!— 
the golden age of cocked hats; the 
Augustan era of country dance; the 
apotheosis of minuet! How well do 
IT remember the first night I ventur- 
ed upon the latter, that genuine re- 
lic of the old French court. What 
an awful recollection have I of the 
trying moment, when, with a slow 
and graceful curve of my arm, I first 
deposited the triangular beaver up- 
on my powdered locks, pressing it 
down upon my forehead, with a firm 
determination to look fierce and 
fascinating, and yct with a tender 
and sympathetic regard for the eco- 
nomy of my elaborate curls ; some- 
what in the style recommended by 
old Isaac Walton, when in instruct- 
ing you to impale a worm for an- 
gling, he bids you handle bim ten- 
derly withal, and treat him like a 
friend. The scented pulvilio, which 
the entwisied hairs reproachfully 
effused, still seems to salute wy 
nose, and flutter between my eyes, 
and the dipping and swimming figure 
of my partner. With what pride, 
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Lled her to her seat, and what a 
bewitching bow I flattered myself I 
had made, when she blushed into 
uer chair! In those happy days, the 
next operation was a regular and 
persevering set-to, at the genuine 
old English country-dance; and 
the amusements of the night were 
invariably wound up by the Bou- 
langer, or Sir Roger de Coverley. 
One of my nieces played me those 
exploded tunes a few days ago, and 
what a flush of rosy recollections 
did they conjare up! Their music 
seemed to penetrate into the quiet 
caves and grottoes of memory, 
awakening ideas that had long 
slumbered undisturbed. Methought 
they issued from their recesses like 
so many embodied spirits; and, 
fastening their tlowery wreaths to 
the spokes of Time’s great wheel, 
they dragged it rapidly backward, 
until the days of my youth became 
volved before me in all the fidelity 
and vividness of their first existence. 
Then did I again behold the rich 
Miss B the sugar-baker’s 
daughter, whom my parents inva- 
riably urged me to engage for the 
supper-dances, with many a shrewd 
hint that a partner at a ball often 
became a partner for life ;— nor 
was her corpalent mother omitted, 
who carried vanity so far as even 
to aflect a slight degree of palsy, 
that the motion of her head might 
give a more dazzling lustre to the 
magnificent diamonds, with which 
it was thickly studded. I see her 
now, at her old place in the card- 
room, shaking and sparkling hikean 
aspen-tree in the sunshine of a white 
frost. I behold, also, the basting 
little old man, her father, receiving 
the tickets of admission in all the 
pomp of office, with his snufl-co- 
loured suit, and the powdered and 
pomatumed peak coming to a point 
iu the centre of his bald head. [ 
hear him boasting, at the same 
tine, o° his wealth and his drudgery, 
and declaring that, with all. the 
hundreds he had spent upon his 
hot-louses and plantations of Hack- 
ney, he had never seen them except 
by candle-light. As for the dangh- 
ter, thank Heaven, I never ; danced 
with her but once, and my mind’s 
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eye still beholds her webby feet 
paddling downthe middle, with the 
floundering porpus-like fling she 
gave at the end, only accomplished 
by bearing half her weight upon 
her partner, and invariably out of 
tune. Often have I wondered ut 
the patience of the musicians, in 
wasting rosin and catgut upon her 
timeless sprawls. She was obtuse 
in all her peceptions, and essentially 
vulgar in appearance : in the con- 
sciousness of her wealth, she 
sometimes strove to look haugh- 
ty, but her features obstinately 
refused to assume any expression 
beyond that of inflexible stupidity. 
Moreover she had thick ancles, 
pudding hands with short broad 
nails, andin laughing she shewed 
her gums! She was too corpulent, 
according tothe sapient calculations 
of the world, to marry any buta 
rich man; and she succeeded, at 
length, in realizing ber most ambi- 
tious dreams. Fler husband is a 
yellow little nabob, rolling in wealth 
and half suffocated with bile. She 
has three ricketty children, whom 
she is ashamed to produce. With 
no more ear than a fish, she has a 
box at the Opera, and gives private 
concerts. In short, thereis no luxury 
she is incapable of relishing, which 
her fortune does not enable ber to 
command ; and no enjoyment really 
adapted to her taste, in which her 
imagined gentility does not deter 
her from indulging. 

What a contrast was the accom- 
plished, the fascinating Fanny ——, 
with her lovely features irradiated 
with innocent hilarity, yet tempered 
with sentiment, and deep feeling. 
She was all intelligence —spiritual 
—etherial ; atleast, I often thought 
so, asher sylph-like form seemed to 
be treading upon air, while it re- 
sponded spoutaneously to every 
pulsation of the music, like a danc- 
ing echo. ‘‘ The course of true love 
never did run smooth:” Fanny 
was portionless—I was pennyless ; 
yet even despair did not prevent 
my loving ber; and, though my 
tongue never gave utterance to the 
thought, I am well aware that sbe 
read it in my eyes, and gave me in 
return her pity. With this [ was 
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conutented—in the roniance of a first 
love, I thought it would be delight- 
ful to die for her, and I sent her the 
inclosed song, but she never notic- 
ed my effusion, though she never 
returned it. Poor Fanny! she fell a 
sacrifice to one of those pests of so- 
ciety, a dangler, a male coquet, 
who paid her his addresses, won 
her affections, changed his mind, 
and married another—tbe scoun- 
drel! Her pride might have borne 
the insult, but her love could not 
be recalled—her heart was broken. 
Her fine mind began to prey 
upon itself—the sword wore out 
the scabbard—her frame gra. 
dually faded away, and a rapid de 
eline at length released her from her 
uncomplaiaing misery. I followed 
her to the grave; and how oftendid I 
return to the spot to bedew it with 
my tears! Many a vow have I made 
to suppress my unavailing grief, and 
refrain from yisiting the place of her 
burial ; when, in the very midst of 
my resolutions, my feet have uncon- 
sciously carried me to it again. 
Most truly might I have exclaimed 
with Tibullus, 


“ Juravi quoties rediturum ad limina 

punquam ? 

Cum bene juravi, 
redit.”’ 


pes tamen ipse 
Years have since rolled away, 
and I cannot now think of Fanay 
without ——— Forgive me, Mr. Edi- 
tor, but a tear has fallen upon the 
very spot where I was about to make 
a boast of my stoicism. I may, how- 
ever, Without emotion dec lare, that 
of all the girls lever knew Fanny 
——— Psha ! another tear! I will 
not write a word more upon the 
subject, 
SONG.—TO FANNY. 
When morning through my lattice beams 
And twittering birds my slumbers 
break, 
Then, Fanny, I recal my dreams, 
Although they bid my bosom ache, 
For still | dream of thee. 


W hen wit and wine, and friends are met, 
And laughter crowns the festive hour, 

In vain I struggle to forget ; 
Still doves my heart confess thy power, 
And fondly turn to thee 
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When night i 


snear, amd friends are far, 
And, through the tree that shades my 
cot 


I gaze upon the evening star, 


How do I mourn my lot, 
Aud, Fanny, sigh for thee 


’ 


Po dyy. 


I know my love is hopeless—vain, 


Sut Fanny, do not strive to rob 


My leart of all that sooths its pain— 


The mournful hope, that every throb 
Will make it break for thee! 


POE TRY. 


IMMORTALITY; A POEM; TO 
WHICH Ik ADDED, THE PAS- 
TOR. 


A Litre volume ander the above 
title, has been handed to us ; and 
we have risen from the perusal of it 
with scntiments of sincere respect 
for the talents and sentiments of the 
anonymous author. The plan of 
“Immortality” appears to us some- 
what defective, particalarly in not 
pointing its terrors for the wicked, 
as well as its raptures for the just; 
but the points on which the writer 
has dilated, display a most har- 
monious versification, for which 
Pope appears to have furnished the 
model. and ideas iu which a poetieal 
and religious spirit are abundantly 
inanifest. The following extracts 
will prove the truth of our asser- 
tions :— 


Man ! though the trophies of thy tri- 

umph swell, . 

Beyond what bard can sing or numbers 
tell ; 

Though to thine eye her deepest, richest 
miue 

Nature unfolds, and calls its treasures 
thine ; 

Though sacred science has her honours 


shed, 

And bound her brightest chaplet round 
thy head ; 

Though, stretchmg far, thy daring genins 
soars, 

Darts through the clouds, and airy 
realms explores, 

Dares with the deadly thunderbolt to 
play, 

Counts the bright orbs above, and marks 
their way ;~- 


Vou. tits 


Still does the soul her dearest portion 
see 
in the fond hope of Iminortality. 


World of the blest! thy lovely visions 

twine 

With all the charms that taste and art 
combine, 

Make the most sombrous forms of na- 
ture bright, 

And tinge the scene with chaster, holier 
light. 

Earth’s meteor-pleasures shoot across 
the sky, 

And leave no vestige to the troubled eye ; 

With flatt’ring hues Hope's airy fabrics 


eam, 
But vanish like the shadows of adream ; 
Though Mem’ry’s pencil o’er the fancy 
lay, 
Her portraits fade, her colours die 
away: 
Thou, Immortality! unfading pow’ ! 
Art not the fairy phantom of an hour; 
Alike thy radiance in the visage glows 
*Mid India’s sun-beams or Kainschatka’s 


Snows ; 
And, in the light thy genial presence 
brings, 
A blooming Eden in the desert springs, 
* * * o 


Blest Immortality ! thy balmy breath 
Sheds a deep perfume o'er the damps of 
death ! 
Thy holy light illuminates the gloom, 
Till beauty blooms and smiles within 
the tomb. 


Inspir'd by thee, the thoughtful trav'l- 
ler climbs 
The splendid monuments of ancient 
times ; 
And, with some lofiy pillar for his seat, 
Surveys the wreck of ages at his feet. 
“here, as a desert calm on ev’ry side, 
Strikes tu his heart the knell of human 
pride. 
2k 
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Fair sun! hecries, though thy unalter’d 
way 
Sees the proud tow'rs and states of men 


ay, 

Yet boast not o’er the changing scenes 
low ! 

Lo! time rolls on, and thou shalt feeble 
grow: 

Tha rais'd o’er thee sublime, my eagle 


eyes 

Shall wander through the deserts of the 
skies, 

See thy dim ray, ’mid thousand:brighter 


res, 
And live and flourish when thy light 
expires. 


Oh, wild and mingled are the thoughts 
sublime 
That muse amid the mould'ring wrecks 
of time! 
As on the spoils of taste and art we 
tread, 
And stem to wake the spirits of the 


ead ; 
Rove o’er the scenes that classic thoughts 


inspire, 
Of Tully’s aoquasce, or Maro’s fire ; 
Oh, then how mournfally the soul sur- 


veys 
The sad, sad relics of the former days, 
And moralizes on the fate of men, 
Who smile an hour, then sink to earth 
aguin ! 
Who ‘can forget fair Grecia’s mighty 


name, 

Het giant, greatness, and her glowing 
fame ? 

Nurs’d im her bosom, infaut Science 
smil'd, 

And hoary sages kiss'd the lovely child. 

There the proud structures rose that 
charm the world, 

There Frese first his bativer wide un- 
furl'd, 

But Greece is now no more! The scite 
remains, 

But bondage greans upon her barren 
»lains. 

The soul has fled; and o'er her crumb- 
ling piles 

Time, as he passes on, looks down and 
grimly smiles. 

. > . * 
And is fond fancy’s cherish'd vision 

vain, | 

That blessed spirits visit earth again— 

In the dear scenes of former converse 
move, 

And linger round the objects of their 
love— 

Mark the sweet spot by hallow'd friend- 
ship bless’d, ° 

Where burn'd the pure emotions of the 

breast— 
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And glide along the well remember'd 
way, 

Where oft they went to keep the holy 
day? 1 


Ab! think ye mourners, who, with 
drooping head, 
Like the sad willow, linger o’er the 


dead ,— 
Who oft in sleep, or fancy’s waking 
dream, q 
Rapt in your former joyous converse 
seem, 


But when the fond and fairy visions flee 

Wake to the pains of sad reality, — 

Think that your sire or busband’s spirit 
now 

Bends from the clouds, and marks your 
sadden'd brow ; 

Sees fur his sake the glist‘ning sorrows 
fall, 

And hears his children on their father 
call! 


The “ Pastor,” adescription of the 
character and pursuits be village 
ninister, is written in the Spenserian 
stanza, which the writer does not 
manpage with the same felicity as the 
heroic measure; we haye noticed 
ynany yery inharmonious lines, par- 
ticularly among the alexandrines. 
The following stanza, and especially 
the concluding lines, appear to us 
very excellent :— 
Fair Piety, though rear’d on heav'nly 
round, 
Yet smiles on earth, in graceful beauty 
drest : 
Aud breathes a sweet celestial per- 
fume round, 
While gales from heaven fan its balmy 
breast. 
O lovelier is the spot by virtue blest 
Than spring's mild scene with peep- 
wg flow'rets spread : 
More beanteous far than ev'ning’s 
purple vest ; 
Calm, as when summer's midnight dews 
are shed, 
And Nature sweetly sleeps upon her 
moonlight bed. 


The writer, we imagine, is young; 
but this specimen of his talents 
warrants us in the anticipation of 
other works from his pen, which 
will not only add a most respecta- 
ble name to the band of livin 
poets, but hand it down with credit 
to posterity. We strongly recom- 
mend these poems to the notice of 
our readers. 
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CHARADES, ENIGMA, &e. 
rr 
@HARADES. When lovely Spring illumes our isle, 


By R. Hodge, of Crediton. 


How blest and happy are that man and 
wife 

Who know tio care, who feel no vex- 
ing strife, 

Whose buxom health debars tormenting 
racks, 

Whose sons and daughters walk in vir- 
tue’s tracks. 

When Sunday comes for church they 
all prepare, 

To chureh they go, and hear the sa- 
cred prayer 5 

When prayers are o'er they to their 
house retreat, 

And each, contented, takes his usual 

, seat. 

The dinner now is plac’d upon the 


ard, 
The sire implores the blessing of the 
ord, 
They eat, and drink, and push tbe jug 
around, 
Meanwhile my first and second there 
are found, 
Alas! Death soon will rush in at the 
door, 
And seize the sire, whose years may be 
fourscore— 
The tears of sorrow on their cheeks 
you'll see, 
And then my whole the complement will 


By H. V. Pope. 
Ir drowsy, my first you may take if 
you please, 
My second 1 think wont deny it: 
My whole, from its use, will refresh- 
ment produce, 
If you doubt—kw ould have you to try it. 


By the same. 


My first you'll find a point to be, 
My tiext a space of time : 

And from my whole may you be free, 
In body and in mind. 


By the same, 


WhHeke armies meet in dread array, 
And furiously do fight, 

My ensanguin’d first you may survey, 
Appalling to the sight; 





And verdure decks the grove, 
With rosy cheeks and pleasing smile 
My second’s found to rove : 


Long may my whole be uséless found, 
Unless its form’d to plough the ground. 





ENIGMA. 
By F. Burring ton. 


Those who in grandeur’s.mazy vortex 
roll 

Pay constant adoration at my shrine; 

Where Lux'ry sways her sceptre uncon- 

troul’d . 

I’m cherish’d and conspicuously shine 


Within their spacious mansions magui- 
fiqne, 
A station highly prominent J claim ; 
I'm ever changing, ue‘er become an- 


> 
Yet this propensity ensures esteem. 


Fantastic beaux, and fascinating belles’ 
With eager hast’ning step, quick fol” 
low me; 
Yet when attained not long I with them 
dwell, 
Ere variation marks my destiny, 





ANAGHAMS 
By J. Clérke, of Exeter, 


A Conductor transpos’d 
You'll tind, when disclos'’d, 
What you often have read— 
It quite puzzles the head. 
The same thing, I ween, 
You often have seen ; 

But its done a deal better 
By changing one letter. 


By the same, 
Aw astringent mineral transpose, 
A wooden hammer ‘twill dis¢lose. 
REBUS. 
By J. IV. Westcott. 
Four sevenths of a sense which I hope 
you possess, 
And two thirds of an element never at 
rest 
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These parts when connected will clearly 
display 
A vehicle always in sable array. 


A PARADOXICAL QUESTION, 


By IW Westcott, Assistant at the Cha- 
rity School, Clist St. George. 


Three figures plac’d right, which I 
trust you'll soon do, 

My age then in years fou'll exactly cone 
strue ; 

But if of these figures you should take 
only two, 

My age would much older appear to 
your view ; 

The figure discarded and placed in the 


rear, 

I should then appear older "tis obvious 
and clear : 

To find -it correct I will give you the 
clue, 

T am not yet twenty by more years than 
two. 

I'll now drop my pen, since no more in- 
tervenes— 

Adieu, my young friends, like myself in 
your teens. 


ANSWERS. 


By J. Westcott, of Clist St. George, to 
‘J. Tuff’s Charade, inserted Jan. 22. 
Tur EricraM, if smartly wrote, 
Is sure a witty thing, 
It shews a quick sagacious thought, 
But leaves behind a sting. 


This Charade bas been answered by 
F. Burvington, of Crediton. 


By F. Burrington, of Crediton, to J. 
Tuff’s Rebus, inserted January 22. 
To banish pale sorrow we'll dance and 

we'll sing, 
To the musical tones of the sweet Vio- 
LIN. 


This Rebus has been answered by J. 
Tuff, of Charmouth, and J. W. Westcott, 
of Clist St. George. 


By F. Burrington, to Y. Z's. Rebus,and 
Edward S y's Enigma, inserted 
January 22. 





PHorsvs hath attain’d the west, 
Glowing colour’s tinge the sky ; 


> 


To enjoy the sweets of rest, 


Homeward wearicd peasants lie ; 

While the warbling feather’d thronz 
Perch'd on elevated sprays, 

Pour their plaintive parting songs 
Forth to his departing rays. 


Meads and mountains, glens and groves, 
Echo forth the gen'ral strain ; 

All in harmonizing Lovr, 
Unmolested PLeastre reicns. 


Answer to the same Rebus and Er 
igma have been received by J. Clarke, of 
Exeter, and J. W. Wescoit, of Clist St. 
George. 


By F. Burrington, of Crediton, to John's 
Charade, inserted February 5. 


Whew Spring’s resplendent sun from 
yonder skies 

Bids nature from lethargic stupor rise, 

Martins and swallows, lost while winter 
reign'd, 

Will greet this sea-encircl'd isle again. 


This Charade has been answered by 
R. Hodge, of Crediton. 


By J. Clarke, of Exeter, to the Charade 
by D. Osmond, of Charmouth, insert- 
ed Feb. 5. 


Buckram does your whole reveal, 
And so I'll end this curious tale. 


This Charade has been answered by 
R. Hodge, of Crediton ; and J. W. West- 
cott, Clist St. George. 


By J. Clarke, of Exeter, to the Enigma 
by John, of Eveter, inserted Feb. 5. 


Tue Book you read, when this you see, 
Your mystic verse explains to me ; 

But I will answer it still plainer— 

It is the Week_t ENTERTAINER, 


This Enigma has been answered by 
F. Barrington, and R. Hodge, of Credi- 
ton ; J. W. Westcott, of Clist St. George; 
and J. Clarke, of Exeter. 


By WN. of Charmouth, to F. Burring- 
ton’s Charade, inserted February 5. 


To solve your enigma | puzzled my 
brain, 

Tillthe Coat of the grate unfolded the 

same, 





